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I Am the Moon 


/ am the moon . 

I roll on my sharp torn edge 

Thru the ragged branches of the trees, 

My cool heat has singed the velvet on the 
moth* s wing, 

< hid warmed the breath of Socrates. 

I push my feet thru the cotton hair 
The clouds have loosed , 

I throw my arms out, they are the rafters 
IVhere the stars roost. 

I am young — 

/ run a race with the shadows; 

I spit on the earth* s stomach 
And tweak the ears of night, 

And pull the tail of the dog-star. 

I am a child. 

I hide behind the skirts of the clouds, 

I dance to the tune the wind plays; 

The world is the youth* s; 

The world is mine. 

I grow . . . 

/ am old — 

/ sing the song of ages, 

The earth is my accompaniment ; 

7 here is no end in me, 

Nor a beginning; 

Generations have wished on my horns 
.hid from their yearnings have built a ham- 
mock in the sky. 

I wither . . . 

Dogs howl, fools praise, lovers know no lime 
nor space ; 

/ wax and wane and wax again. 

/ am the moon. 

—Priscilla Lobeck. 
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AND HE'LL BE BLOND 



The old woman had looked at Kipp's 
hand and smiled. “I see a great deal of 
happiness for you , dearie.” 


Funny, how years can pass in review, in the 
space of a few moments. Kipp standing at the 
door, hearing the opening bars of Lohengrin, 
felt all the past rush at her. It was almost like 
drowning — except that instead of a watery 
grave awaiting her at the end of the long aisle, 
Les stood, tall and smiling, as perfectly at ease 
as if he were waiting for her to come down for 
a date. He was sweet. 

“And he’ll be tall and blond, very blond.” 

The words of that queer little old fortune 
teller Hashed through her mind. She and Mac, 
when she was just a kid, had gone out with the 
crowd one night — one New Year’s night, so 
long ago; and in the course of the evening had 
found themselves at a little gypsy tea shoppe. 
The old woman had looked at Kipp’s hand, and 
smiled. “I see a great deal of happiness for 
you dearie . . . you’re going to have a rich 
full life.” “And the man I’m going to marry,” 
Kipp laughed, “what does he look like?” 1 he 


fortune teller looked at Mac, who was looking 
at Kipp. Mac was always looking at Kipp . . . 
Mac with his black dreamy eyes, his dark beau- 
tiful lashes, with the questioning quirk in his 
smile, the gay lift of his brows, and the dark 
hair falling over his forehead. She looked at 
Mac, and then she said, “Well, dearie, he’ll be 
tall, and blond, very blond. And you’ll be very 
happy.” And then she went on to another cou- 
pie. 

Kipp laughed. “What a silly old woman — 
she’s just slightly mixed up there, unless of 
course, you’ve decided to peroxide your raven 
locks some day, Mac.” 

But Mac didn't laugh. Instead he took Kipp’s 
arm and said, “Let’s get out of here.” And so 
they ditched the crowd and rode out to the lake. 
It was a cold clear night, no moon, but the stars 
seemed so close that one might reach up almost 
and pick a few from the sky. Kipp sat small 
and very still. Somehow the laughter had gone 
out of her. Mac cupped her chin in his hand 
and turned her face toward him. 

“Kipp, the old girl was right, at least about 
it not being me. How old are you . . . eighteen? 
And how long have I been beauing you? Since 
you moved next door when you were ten. You’ve 
led me a merry chase, Kipp, but we have had 
fun.’ 1 

“Mac — what do you mean?” 

“I mean, Kipp, that you're grown up now; 

I mean that whether you know it or not, I'm 
just a habit. I’m someone you think you can’t 
do without because I’ve been around so long.” 

“Mac you can't mean what I think you do . . . 
oh no, Mac, you’re wrong, so wrong! I’ll never 
love anyone but you, Mac. Why I can't imagine 
what it would be like. Oh, Mac can't you see 
I’ve grown up, but in growing up I’ve only 
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stopped wearing pigtails and braces ... I hat s 
all that changed about me Mac! Don't you 
see?” 

“I see that you’re as beautiful a girl as I 
ever hope to see. I see that I’m a fool not to 
take you in my arms and say 4 o.k. Kipp, o.k. 
If you think you want me that’s all I want to 
know.’ But I can’t, Kipp, dear. I’m a funny sort 
of fool. You see, I know you much better than 
you do. I can see ahead, two or three years, 
five or six . . . who knows? You’d marry me to- 
night, wouldn’t you Kipp?” 

“You know that Mac.” 

“Lord — give me strength! No, Kipp. You 
see I'd rather forget you now. Perhaps I’m 
just a dumb cluck with nothing hut wood where 
a brain ought to be. But Kipp, understand this. 
Although I know that I might take you in my 
arms, it would only be for a little while . . . 
and so I’m saying good-bye. I wish it could be 
you more than anything else in the world, but 
it can’t, and so — ” 

He seized Kipp then and kissed her long and 
hungrily. When he released her, Kipp sat silent 
and shaken. Finally she broke the silence. 

“Then that’s all, and this is good-bye.” 

“ I hat’s all, Kipp. That’s all it can ever be. 
Some day you’ll meet him, and when you do, 
when you fall in love, as you will, my dear, re- 
member this: I love you, I’ve always loved you, 
and sometimes, my darling, think of me.” 

Mac started the car, lit his pipe, and they 
drove through the moonless night to Kipp’s 
home. I he light from the dashboard made 
weird shadows. From her corner Kipp could 
see the clinched knuckles of Mac’s hands as 
they gripped the wheel. 

Suddenly Mac stopped the car. Unbelievely, 
they were at her home. Mac jumped out and 
helped Kipp to the ground. Both were silent 
until they reached the door. Then Mac turned 
Kip to face him and took her hands in his. 

“And he 11 be tall and blond, very blond, and 


you'll be very happy. Good-bye Kipp. ’ 

And he turned and left her. 

* * * * 

Such a long time ago, four whole years Kipp, 
standing in the vestibule of the churcl won- 
dered if she’d changed so terribly. Sh< didn’t 
think so. , 

After Mac had left, there had been many 
to take his place. At Vassar, there had been 
dances at Annapolis, there had been tootball 
games and moonlight rides; oh so many things, 
and then one cold November afternoon at the 
Army-Navy game she had met Les. Pigg\ Dal- 
ton, the hero of the game, had just made a bril- 
liant lateral when Kipp felt someone tap her on 
the shoulder. She turned, expecting someone to 
say, “I can’t see,” and instead there stood Chum 
Edwards, Mac’s cousin. 

“Hello, there, Kipp. I saw you a second ago 
and just had to speak to you. I want you to meet 
Les Guilliland, a friend of mine, and just about 
the best young ensign this Navy of ours has 
got ! But lie’ll tell you about that ! Les, this 
is Kipp.” 

Kipp looked and Les looked, and the stadium 
dissolved in mist, literally. The downpour start- 
ed, and the field became oblivion. It was impos- 
sible to see the game. Kipp heard a voice close 
to her ear — “Do you really care who wins this 
game ?” 

She looked up into Les’s laughing eyes. 

“I can read about it in the paper tomorrow 
and know a darn sight more than if I stayed 
here.” 

She looked around. Chum had disappeared 
and the crowd she was with would never miss 
her. She and Les slipped away unnoticed. Sud- 
denly she found herself alone with this boy . . . 
this boy who had taken one look at her and 
had whisked her away from her friends, from 
the all-important game, for a moment with 
him. 


(Continued on Page 17) 
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THE FACULTY — GOD BLESS ’EM 


Our teachers . . . bless ’em ... are here 
presented as we, the students, see and love 
them. 1 ach one has his own little peculiar trait 
by which we know him, and each one we 
wouldn’t trade to any other school in this 
United States of America! 

Just think . . . what would Wesleyannes do 
without Dr. Gignilliat, or, let’s go ahead and 
be familiar . . . Dr. Gin?! This learned gen- 
tleman has that look of being very, very wise 
to it all, and in oh! such a subtle way! To be 
emphatic, Dr. Gin has a way of drawing down 
the corners of his mouth at the most opportune 
time, then looking ever so little down his nose, 
he will pronounce the doom . . . ah-h-h! 

Never will the girls of our college forget 
Miss Kern, who seems to speak every language 
known to man with such rapidity that our heads 
spin tor the thinking we are forced to do! And 
what about Dr. Wiggens with his pince nez? 
That little formal touch is always in his class- 
room, to go right with the dignified Doctor, 
who so likes that neat look about any paper 
handed to him. 

In speech we sit enthralled while Mrs. Griffin 
reels off in her charming and cultivated voice 
that “if you do your voice exercises every day, 
you will be sure to develop a beautiful voice.” 
Meantime envying her, wishing that we might 
sound just a little bit like she does! And those 
eyebrows . . . my goodness ! they go up and 
down with every different emotion . . . it’s won- 
derful ! 


While Mrs. Midyette, with her “coat of 
many colors” (yes, ma’am, that’s what we call 
your wrap!), seems always ready to talk to us 
about the great outside world with all its black 
and blue spots. Here we listen attentively, 
sometimes missing a word in that we are un- 
accustomed to her brogue. You see, this fasci- 
nating lady is so accustomed to newspaper re- 
porters, columnists, et cetera, that she speaks 
just as rapidly as they . . . and to be perfectly 
frank, it’s all rather like a movie! But we are 
living, and we are learning . . . 

If Dr. Huffman ever failed to tweedle his 
nose while lecturing, I’m sure that each one of 
his pupils would pass dead away — Dr. Huff- 
man, without his expressively wriggling nose, 
would just not be our dear Doctor of Religion! 

Now, Dr. Almand — he is the gentleman who, 
if it was permissable, would probably be hugged 
by every single Wesleyanne at school. Don’t be 
shocked! You see, it’s just that maybe we all 
have the maternal instinct deep down inside us, 
and our Chemistry Prof, is so sweet ( during 
his lectures ), he always talks about everything 
from pins to the international situation! 

Here you have been presented our news and 
views on “dear teachers” . . . don’t be alarmed 
. . . don’t think we don’t think they couldn’t be 
a better lot . . . because, you see, we love ’em, 
and want ’em like they are! 

— A Frksiiman. 
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Why Don't They — 

Put a padlock on the big date book, so the 
guys won’t be able to gather data for their 
latest research paper, “These Fickle Femmes”? 

Make more fellows as orchid-conscious as 
Liz Johnson’s Dejay? 

Hire little caddies to chase balls for the 
aspirant golfers (in case they should ever hit 
one) ? 

Fix some kind of a signal so that B. Liip- 
fert and Buff can summon Paige from the Li- 
brary without disturbing the whole campus? 

Give Eleanor Smartt a medal for keeping her 
girlish figure after working one whole month 
at the Pharm? 

Put a convertible roof on the swimming pool 
so we can all get a genuine seaside tan next 
spring? 


MEOW! 


Establish another of those Dating Bureaus 
for down-and-out, home-and-heart-sick college 
cats and service suckers? 

Make those Friday night Mercer functions 
begin at 8:30 P.M. and end at 12:30 A.M., so 
we can all enjoy that last-minute rush when all 
the boys do their duty dances? 

Adopt an unlimited-cut-and-no-announced- 
test policy for Saturdays? , 

Give us T. Dorsey for our Spring Frolics? 

Let Liza Allison go up to the Citadel on 
excused absence for being such a good little 
girl? 

Remove from the Library, that certain ele- 
ment that seems to give everyone a bad case 
of the giggles? 

* * * * 

I hug Branan has inaugurated a new system 
of recovering her golf balls from the treach- 
erous ditch where most of our beginning golfers 
spend the major part of their time. Anyway, 
I hug s ball landed squarely in the middle of 
this ditch the other day, and in a wondering 
voice, she asked: “What do I do now?” B. 
Liipfert, in her most solemn tone, explained 
that in a case like that, one picks up the ball, 
turns her back, takes careful aim, and throws 
the ball over her left shoulder. 

A happy smile spread over Thug’s face. 
“Can I use my right hand?” 

(Continued on Page 17) 
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THAT PLACE CALLED 

Until llie Day Break 


CANDLER 

Past Imperfect 


“To all those brothers regardless of race or 
creed, color or nationality, who have died fight- 
ing the Anti-Christ.” 

This is the dedication of Louis Bromfield’s 
latest hook, Until the Day Break, which is 
written in a clear, piercing, direct style. He has 
turned from the Indian jungles and Bombay, 
to Paris, scene of Nazi triumph and domina- 
tion and the invincible, undefeated courage of 
the French in fighting this wave of stifling cor- 
ruption which has engulfed them. 

The story centers around Roxana Dawn, an 
American dancer who has won fame in Paris; 
her lover, Nicky, a charming, irresponsible 
vagabond, w'hose love of Paris, and his ardent 
ambition for her to again be free, was the 
consuming and important thing of his life; be- 
sides these tw’o, is d’Abrizzi, Roxie’s Levantine 
manager, shrewd and persevering, calmly di- 
recting successful underground activities direct- 
ly under the Nazis’ s eyes. 

The emptiness of the German triumph, the 
loyal and devoted courage of the Parisians, 
the Nazi pig-headedness and annoyance, the 
patient and unyielding “spirits” of these people 
of France, all make colorful, strong and moving 
contrasts. 

Bromfield has looked into the hearts of 
these loyal French and, with simplicity, has 
written their story of courage w'hich knows no 
defeat. It is not propaganda, it is merely the 
story of a people whose love for freedom will 
not allow' them to submit to Nazi slavery. 


Witty, charming and altogether entertain- 
ing, Ilka Chase gives you herself in her new, 
popular Past Imperfect. 

Daughter of the editor-in-chief of Vogue and 
herself a favorite actress and radio fashion and 
gossip commentator, Miss Chase launches the 
reader on the inside of the so-called great of 
the stage, screen and literary world. Recently 
starring as “the cat” in The IV omen, she meows 
about women and men alike in her book. 

Confessing in chapter one that she could 
never remember all the events of her life, she 
immediately romps through 278 pages of most 
delightful reminiscences. Ilka Chase has defi- 
nitely “been around” on this continent and the 
European, and she doesn’t hesitate to tell you 
of her “imperfect” experiences. Discussing ev- 
ery known subject from women’s powder rooms 
to Joe DiMaggio, and giving the story of New 
York’s famed Little Church Around the Cor- 
ner and a spectator’s view' of the New Orleans 
Mardi Gras, Miss Chase is entirely sophisti- 
cated in her style. Her unique philosophy of 
being able to do as she pleases and not giving 
a hang for the world and its opinion is subtly 
brought out. 

Past Imperfect is marked B (biography) on 
the library shelf, and its title may suggest a 
dull English verb tense, but for an evening of 
just lots of tun, laugh w’ith Ilka Chase about 
her imperfectness. 
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I wish I could give you the sea : 

The sea with its madness of blue and green , 
Bouyant , chopping, alive, 

Its strong tumbling breakers, 

Its magnificent jumble of wave upon wave, 
High, turbulent, singing , 

The wave with the frothy white topper; 

Or the sea at dusk with its calmness 
JVorn out by a day's indulgence, 

Rocking itself to sleep; 

Boundless, glossy , the sea 
Reflecting the peace of the heavens 
The glory and peace of the heavens 
With infinite stretches of star-lands 
Shimmering and slurring in ripples — 
Potential strength in a ripple — 

I would give you the sea . 

I wish I could give you the wind : 

The wind with its voice in the poplars 
And soft in the whispering hemlocks, 
Kissing the neck of the pine; 

The wind . . . stiff, keen, fresh, 

With a high throat and long hair, 

Racing over the meadows, 

Tugging and twisting and turning, 

A free wind in a gypsy's world. 

And all the rains: 

At night for sleep and a dream, 

Lulling, music beating tune 
Against the windowpane; 

Or the fierce with high winds and bent trees, 
/ mpulsive, spitting rain. 

I wish I could give you the twilight 
On velvet lawns and along country roads, 
Stretching, lengthening into dusk, 

Its fingers touching all nature 

// ith the magic of gold and of crimson; 

Twilight and harps. 

And things you d feel, I'd give you: 

The fuzzy coat of a peach; 
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Furrowed fields of eorduroy 
U p or dozen; 

The lick of a friendly dog , 

And a winsome breeze touching your cheek; 
The madness of a kiss; 

Leather — slick, smooth, impersonal; 

Thin fingers running thru black clean hair; 
Shivers in the intensity of the sun 9 s heat, 

The pains of new life , 

Sharp, rhythmic . 

And sounds : 

Ice tinkling against ice in a full glass; 

Planes, dipping, daring; 

The crackling of a log fire after cold; 

Singing, 

Full, unrepressed, melodious song 
Drifting . . . drifting . . . 

Singing, and the thought of waves in far for- 
gotten place . 

And yon should have the sky 
With the clouds upon it and the wind, 

A dirty, heavy sky, 

A pale, washed-out sky 

Or deep mystic blue, reaching . . . infinite . . . 
Night 

With the fingernail of a moon 

Like a wisp of hair on the coat of a distant hill . 

The moon — full, orange on the tree top . 

Then smaller, with pieces of cloud 
liloziing across, blotting, disfiguring, 

The moon a broken pearl 
Rolling . . . rolling . . . 

/ wish I could give you happiness 
All the happinesses 
And enough sadness to know 
The fullness of peace, 

Or the touch of a hand in yours — 

A nd love . . . 


— Prisc illa Lobeck. 
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WATERLOO IS WONDERFUL 


“The fool!” she thought, “the perfect fool! 
Why can’t he see I’m human, and stop laugh- 
ing?” Gin had just toppled from her horse in 
a most unladylike fashion, and Roge was laugh- 
ing down at her. 

“Come on, get up, Lngainly. That’s no way 
to ride.” “Why don’t you come down off your 
high horse and help me up?” she countered. 

“Infant,” he said sternly, “how dare you re- 
proach your elders?” 

Gin cautiously untangled herself, and as she 
rose from her position on all fours, her luscious 
lower lip was suspiciously protruding. “Eld- 
ers!” she thought bitterly. “That, Mr. Roger 
Mallory, is the root of all my troubles. Why 
in heaven’s name won't you realize that I’m 
practically in the prime of womanhood? Why, 
I'll be seventeen tomorrow! And if you call me 
Infant again, I'll scream lustily.” 

“Now what are you pouting about?” asked 
Roge, in mock concern. “You couldn’t possi- 
bly have injured any of that ample anatomy of 
yours.” 

“No,” she breathed shortly, and muttered, 
“it wouldn't matter to you if I’d mutilated ten 
ribs and cracked my backbone.” She mounted 
hastily, and giving her horse a vicious heel, 
left Roge to choke in the tiny dust particles 
behind. 

“Hey, woman,” he shouted, “wait for me. 
Did you have to send all that dust my way? 1 
don’t want to die before my time, you know.” 
Roge did a combination cought and sneeze. 

Gin had a sinking feeling in her tummy when 
she turned to look at him. “Oh darn,” she 
thought, “I still love you, even when you’re 
covered with dust and look like an Apache In- 



dian, with watery eyes, and sneezing like a hay- 
fever addict.” She tugged on her horse's reins, 
and waited 'til Roge caught up with her. “Sor- 
ry,” she said, “and just to prove that I mean 
it, I 11 make you a lemonade w’hen we get to the 
house.” 

“Peace-pipe accepted. You are hereby for- 
given.” 

Leisurely, they walked their horses through 
the gate, and into Gin's back yard. A shiney 
black stable boy greeted them with a wide 
grin, and said, “Miss Gin, yo' mammy sayed 
tell you they's a pitcher of lemonade an’ some 
cookies waitin’ fo’ ya’ll on the glass table in 
the garden. An' Massa Roge, yo’ mammy done 
called from next do’ an' sayed they’s a tellygram 
waitin’ fo’ you.” 

“1 hanks, Aristotle,” they said in unison. Gin 
turned to Roge as they dismounted. “Do you 
think you'd better go home and see about your 
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telegram, or can you wait and have your lem- 
onade ?” 

Roge grinned down at her and said, “You 
don't think I’d miss drinking our Peace-pipe, 
do you? And anyway, since you reach the ripe 
old age of seventeen tomorrow, I've decided 
we two should inaugurate a good neighbor 
policy, and stop biting each other’s heads off. 
You’re growing up to be such a remarkable 
child, I get no pleasure out of teasing you/ 

Gin swallowed hard and counted to three 
before tilting her funny chin to see if Roge had 
the maddening twinkle in his eyes that was 
usually present when he addressed her even 
half-way seriously. 1 here was no twinkle; his 
eyes reflected dead earnestness. Her heart con- 
tracted into a peach seed when she saw how 
seriously, how intently, he was gazing at her. 
Instinctively, she realized the scene was hers 
to paly as she liked. She took a deep breath, 
and laughed lightly. She even fluttered her long 
chestnut eyelashes as she said, “Its a bargain. 
No more heckling. You can even come over 
and have dinner with me tomorrow night. 

Roge looked disconcerted for a second. Then, 
“Gin, believe me, I'd love to come, but I can t. 
I'm going up to the lake tomorrow morning 
for the Beta house-party. I’m dragging my gal 
from Smith.’’ 

“Oh,” Ciin swallowed her disappointment 
with a weak exclamation. She tried to smile, 
hut her face felt as if it would split in the 
process. To hide her confusion, she said, W ell, 
let's drink to our greater friendship, shall we? 
She hurriedly approached the table, and pour- 
ed two glasses of pale cool lemonade. She 
started towards Roge, but the footstrap of her 
jodphurs caught in a root, and she fell head- 
long against his chest, sloshing lemonade in 
^11 directions. “Oh, Roge,” she moaned, I ve 
ruined you. This stuff is even coming out of 
your ears.” 


Roge sputtered “You're determined to kill 
off my species, aren't you? It's a good thing 
I'm one of the fittest, or I wouldn't have sur- 
vived thus far. But I suppose I'd rather drown 
than gag to death. Just keep trying — they say 
the third attempt is usually successful.” 

“Honestly, I'm just as sorry as I can be,” she 
said remorsefully. “Wait a minute and I’ll dry 
you off with this napkin.” She rubbed his shirt 
front forcefully. “I think you'd better go home 
right this minute and get out of those wet 
clothes.” She had an uncontrollable ache in 
her throat as he disappeared into the shubbery, 
and she uttered a weak “ Bye. Have a nice time 
with your ol’ Smith hag. 

Gin collapsed on one of the iron garden 
chairs, and placed her chin meditatively in her 
hands. “I’m getting nowhere fast,” she thought. 
“If I’m ever going to impress that thick-headed 
Roge, I'll be forced to plan a campaign.” 
Gin was a great advocator of Napoleon Bona- 
parte, and in times of distress, she always 
thought of the “Little Emperor.” “Don't fail 
me now,” she pled. She wrinkled her smooth 
tan brow thoughtfully, but no idea came. 

She jumped from her chair as she heard a 
wild thrashing around in the bushes, and sud- 
denly Roge appeared in the open space. 

“Roge,” she gasped, “what on earth? Why, 
you’re still soaking wet !” 

“Oh, come now, Gin, cut the innocent act. 
What did you do with it? ’ 

“With what?” 

“Stop it, Gin, this is so utterly childish.” 


“But—” 

“Give it back before I lose my temper!” 
“Will you please stop shouting at me long 
lough to explain what in heaven's name I’m 
jpposed to have of yours? 

“IVfv fWernitv oin, stoop, How do you ex- 


( Continued on Page 18) 
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Editorial 


Dear Wesleyanne of the year 2036 (to be read 

before the centennial celebration), 

Busy? Yes, I know ’cause I lived through the 
100th celebration of dear old Wesleyan, re- 
member? This little letter isn’t long and is 
written in remembrance of a man who has meant 
more to Wesleyan than you, girl of 2036, will 
ever know. During all the gay pageantry, bril- 
liant speeches, dull talks, and all the things 
triumphant Wesleyan has stood for through 
200 years, don’t forget my friend. Yes, of 
course he’ll be with you! He is the one man 
you mustn’t forget. 

Dr. Fierce, the Soong sisters, James H. 
Porter and the Candlers gave much of what 
they had to give to Wesleyan College. Give 
them praise — but don’t let the years dim the debt 
you owe my friend. Position? Well, it wasn’t 
very conspicuous. Money? No, I don’t think 
he ever had much at one time. Personality? 
Hum, he never seemed to parade it at all. Fa- 
mous? No, not famous at all. He wasn’t the 
type. But, Wesleyanne, if that man had not 
been on the campus of Wesleyan College dur- 
ing that rough and shaky year of 1941-42, there 
would be no need for a celebration. There 
wouldn’t even be a college. 

Rev. Silas Johnson came to Wesleyan early 
in 1941 as merely the vice-president and with- 
out impressive degrees. Just one of his burdens 


was the colossal task of bringing our college 
completely out of debt. Not a very glamorous 
calling, is it? Well, neither were his other tasks 
like explaining a bad mistake to the Southern 
Association (if you still have one, you know 
what I mean) and acting as president of the 
college. 

Mr. Johnson left Wesleyan with the respect 
and love of every single girl on the campus. 

I can see him yet, coal black hair accented 
with tips of grey, his glasses off, then on, and 
looking straight at the group (that old sky- 
light in the gym always made a speaker appear 
in a haze) as he reported his progress to us, 
step by step. As he stood there, shoulders rath- 
er slumped as though his load was visable, he 
represented the perfectly balanced man. He 
had the ideals and dreams of a minister ot God 
to man (which he certainly was) but he had 
two large feet well planted on the ground. 

At night he walked the campus or nursed 
figures over his desk. By day he visited, plead 
and was bored for the sake of his college. 

He gave much and received little. Think of 
him today. Honor him for the man he was 
and the free school he made of Wesleyan. He’ll 
be with you, his glasses in hand, walking a 
bit shyly among all the people and you shall 
love his smile, the smile in his eyes and on his 
lips. 
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INTRODUCING . . . 
Emil Holzhaiier 


A friendly personality, a profound love for 
art . . . his life, blue eyes, snowy white hair 
accentuated by a deeply tanned skin — Emil 
Holzhauer, new faculty member of the fine arts 

department. 

Known all over the nation for his realistic 
paintings in water and oil, Mr. Holzhauer is a 
German-born American citizen. Coming to this 
country in the first decade of this century, he 
served as a private in the Unted States artillery 
during the first World War. 

Not only has he studied extensively in this 
country but on the European continent as 
well. He studied painting in Gmud, Germany 
and under Robert Henri and Homer Bass in 
New York. In the same city he received train- 
ing in sculpture at Beaux Art School. Not con- 
fining his experience in the art world to painting 
alone, Mr. Holzhauer is an expert designer, 
modeler and engraver in the jeweler and silver- 
smith trades. In this line he served as a crafts- 
man in designing jewelry for various concerns 
all over the United States. 

Because of his nation-wide fame, Wesleyan is 
indeed fortunate in having Emil Holzhauer as 
an instructor. As a painter he was chief assist- 
ant to Rudolf Scheffler on his murals in the 
State Office Building at Columbus, Ohio. He 
was Art Director at Camp Wah-na-gi at Lake 
George, New York and instructor in drawing 
and painting at Bennett Junior College, Mill- 
brook, New York. At the Conservatory he is 
continuing his wide experience in instructing and 
will deliver lectures and give demonstrations 
on the Rivoli campus. 



EMIL HOLZHAUER 

One of Mr. Holzhauer’s best known paint- 
ings, “Villege Street, January,” was selected 
by the National Art Society for their Portfolio 
of sixteen colored reproductions of the most 
representative pictures in the art exhibition at 
the New York World’s Fair. He has had a 
score of one-man shows in numerous cities, and 
his paintings are included in practically all 
major art exhibitions in this country. 

Love of art, realism and a profound patience 
characterize Mr. Holzhauer. At times he has 
been known to paint the same scene as many as 
20 times before he received the desired effect. 
In his work at the Consevratory he is encour- 
aging his pupils not to be satisfied with their 
first results as anything done well takes time. 

Mr. Holzhauer portrays real life in his paint- 
ings. Since he has been in the South — in Athens, 
Georgia and Asheville, North Carolina he 
has chosen the always interesting Negro as the 
subject of many of his pictures. Many of his 
landscape paintings can easily be recognized 
as scenes in Macon and other places in Georgia. 

(Continued on Page 17) 
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WESLEYAN FALL: WAR STYLE: 


The glory of back campus in crimson, green 
and gold . . . buildings, more red, accentuated 
against the deep blue of the sky . . . clouds, thin, 
as if a breeze had passed by swooping them to 
almost transparency . . . the awakening feel- 
ing of the first crisp air . . . wind, with a cold- 
ish suggestion, tossing a few dying leaves and 
rustling them like taffeta along the ground . . . 
the dull green carpet of grass patched with 
frequent brown ... the brightness of the moon 
in a colder, clearer setting . . . earlier twilights, 
later dawns: war time. 

Airplanes droning and diving like giant mos- 
quitoes ready for attack . . . hush in the library, 
Miss Carnes’ rhythmic tipping . . . last schedul- 
ed Saturday classes, freedom, week-end! . . . 
I)r. MacPherson livening up the official end 
of Tate Hall . . . howling from Mrs. Griffin’s 
speech classes, moaning over the Gin’s tests. 

Bright coats: Stape’s fireman red and Jean 
Market’s complimentary green . . . gay scarfs, 
Dorothea’s pink against the wind . . . Mrs. 
Midyett’s colorful jingle, jangle, jingling . . . 
Peggy Halliburton’s jaunty black hat with its 


red feather tip . . . Tab’s just right outfits for 
all occasions. 

Golfers side-stepping high grass, attempting 
to par the first hole . . . enthusiastic freshmen 
screaming over dribbling, kicking, guarding, 
passing; bruised shins, Ethlyn’s limp, seniors 
praying for one last victory: Soccer. 

That certain glow at the new Pharm . . . 
concerts, swaying to the Blue Danube, mentally 
jiving to The Jitterbug . . . Dr. Rutledge mak- 
ing us think of that certain someone in chapel 
. . . the Halloween banquet . . . too early Christ- 
mas shopping . . . missing fall holidays . . . 
chapel talks on not Adding, work, keep up the 
morale, don’t marry, don’t be shallow . don’t 
. . . confusion . . . hurried goodbyes, uniforms, 
silver wings and bars, write . . . 

Freshmen unconsciously conscious o; Wes- 
leyan’s fall brightness, sophomores vaguely no- 
ticing it . . . juniors realizing it, seniors hold- 
ing onto it with a regretful finality. 

Saturday classes, mid-terms, parallel, color, 
wonder, rush, confusion; Wesleyan fall: war 
style. 


Conquered 

/ stood tiptoe on the earth’s green back, 

To paint the sky with blue shellac ; 

A giant white cobra sleeping there 
IT as greatly disturbed in his bed of air, 

And thinking me another breeze 
He encircled my form and began to squeeze. 
Hut I am a fire of strength for my size, 

I burnt him black with my two small eyes. 

— Audrey Fraeaul. 
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AND HE’LL BE BLOND 
(Continued from Page 6) 

Les was talking gaily, Kipp replied just as 
gaily. Suddenly they were laughing uproariously 
without the \ i guest idea of why. And so it had 
begun, this romance of Kipp's. 

Once she thought about Mac. She thought 
of all he'd said to her — of the time he’d spent 
teaching her to skate, then to ride a bicycle, 
then to danee; of how he'd taught her whom 
to choose from the beaux that Hocked around. 
Oh, the million and one things Mac had taught 
her! How right he had been! What she had 
felt for Mac was love, yes, but a love born 
of companionship, of gratefulness, and of habit. 
Not the gay. white-hot love she felt for Les! 

And so Kipp stood, waiting to go down the 
aisle to where Les was standing, tall and slender 
in his Navy w hites. Just then her father touch- 
ed her hand. 

“Ready, daughter?”, he whispered. 

“Yes, father ... oh yes!” 

And as she fell into step beside her father, 
tears filled her lovely eyes, but they were tears 
of joy! 

“Thank you, Mac,” she murmured. 


MEOW! 

(Continued from Page 8) 

One of our M. and M. bus drivers, whose 
habitual greeting is “Hi honey,” thus addressed 
Miss Carlton, as she boarded the bus one fine 
day, and added the query, “And what's your 
name?” 

Miss Carlton drew' herself up, and with all 
the dignity she could muster, coldly replied: “I 
am Miss Carlton, of the faculty!” 

Far from being squelched, the driver con- 
tinued: “Oh, go on, sugah, you ain't on no 
faculty !” 


INTRODUCING EMIL HOLZHAUER 
Continued from Page 15) 

As soon as he is able Mr. Holzhauer plans to 
paint scenes around the Conservatory as the 
buildings themselves are so rich in culture and 
will provide such interesting material for Ma- 
con people and Wesleyan students. 

Mr. Holzhauer's paintings are realism at its 
best. They have been on exhibition at the Con- 
servatory and were moved to the Rivoli cam- 
pus about the first of November. The exhibi- 
tions are open to the public and Wesleyan stu- 
dents especially are invited to come. 

— Lucia Evans. 
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WATERLOO IS WONDERFUL 
(Continued from Page 13) 
pect me to pin this Smith gal up this week-end 
if you're going to play tricks and snitch my 
badge?" 

Gin stiffened at the mention of the other 
girl. She drew herself up regally, and said, 
“Really, Roge, you've made a dreadful mis- 
take, and I think you should apologize. I haven't 
got your pin. I haven't stooped to taking boy’s 
pins just for the lark of it yet." 

Roge seemed to realize from the tone of her 
voice that she was sincere and he came close 
to her, saying, “Pm sorry, Gin. You see, it was 
just that I remembered having it on just be- 
fore we came here in the garden, and I missed 
it when I got about half-way home, so I thought 
you were playing a joke on me by spilling the 
lemonade so you could get the pin and scare 
me." 

“It would have been a pretty poor joke, don't 
you think?" Gin asked cooly. “It must have 
dropped off somewhere here in the grass. Come 
on, and I’ll help you look for it." 

They sank into the thick green grass, and 
began pawing frantically through the heavy 
tufts. No pin appeared. It was getting dark. 
They called Aristotle to join in the search. Gin 
finally sent Roge home for supper, but refused 
to eat herself. Finally, over on the edge of the 
garden, near the path where Roge had left the 
first time, her groping hand closed over a solid 
minute particle which she knew instinctively to 
be the pin she sought. She heaved a terrific sigh, 
and walked into the house. 

In a few minutes she heard Roge’s whistle 
on the terrace, and she walked out to meet 
him. “Mere s your pin," she said, with a tired 
smile. 


“Gin, you're a honey," was all he said. He 
started off of the terrace, but at the steps he 
turned back to her. His eyes looked like those 
of a cocker spaniel that has been punshed for 
something he didn’t do. Falteringly, he said, 
“I feel like a heel asking you to do this after 
all the terrible things I said to you thir> after- 
noon, but would! you possibly consider going up 
to the lake on the houseparty as my date this 
week-end? 

Gin's mouth Hew open. “Would I i she 
breathed. Then her face fell. “What about your 
date from Smith?" 

“Well, you see that's what my telegram was 
about. She’s got measles. But don't think that’s 
the only reason I'm asking you, Gin. 1 really 
do want you to go — more than anything else 
in the world." 

“All right, Roge, I'd love to. Let’s go in and 
talk to Mother about it. I know she ll have 
no objections. After all, you’ve looked after 
me for about three-fourths of my life." 

* * * * 

It had been a perfect week-end. Now the 
moon hung like a cup of orange sherbert over 
the Betas and their dates sitting around the 
bon-fire on the lake. In between snatches of 
“Girl of my Dreams," Gin plunked tenderly 
browned marshmallows into Roge's mouth. 
“ This," she thought, “is the perfect life." 

Evidently Roge wasn’t quite as satisfied, for 
suddenly, he jumped to his feet, and pulled 
her out of the sand. They walked hand in hand 
down to the pier. Gin leaned over the rail to 
watch the soft waves in their eternal slap-slap 
against the side of the pier. She had a queer 
crinkly feeling in her spine and she realized that 
Roge was staring at her. As if compelled by 
some inner force, she turned. 
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“Gin,” he said tenderly, “I hate to keep 
digging up a dead dog, but I must ask you again 
to forgive me for all the crude things I said to 
you yesterday. And the way you reacted to the 
whole situation showed me what a terrificly 
super child you are. Would you mind so ter- 
ribly if I — .” He didn’t finish his sentence, hut 
Gin could feel the slightest pressure on her 
dress over her heart, and when she looked 
down, there nestled a tiny sparkling pin. 


She looked at Roge with her heart in her 
shining eyes, and he lifted her tiny chin in his 
cavernous brown hand, gently kissing the end 
of her tilted nose. She mumbled something. 
Roge looked horrified, and said, “Gin ! How 
can you glibly quote history at a time like this? 

“It’s not history,” she said with a mischiev- 
ous smile. “I just said, “Napoleon, you're 
wrong. This Waterloo is wonderful!” 

— Mary Ann Mathews. 



For any occasion, 7-Up is your stand- 
by for a real “fresh up.” Young and old 
like 7-Up, and it likes them, just as it 
always likes you! 


FRESH -UP W/TH ... 
























